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Opposition  to  federal  aid  will  gain  in  the 

year  ahead  as  the  country  puts  more  money  into  arms. 
To  previous  arguments  that  federal  grants  for  public 
schools  would  bring  federal  control  of  education,  and 
would  discriminate  against  parochial  school  children, 
will  be  added  powerful  demands  that  national  spending 
be  checked  for  all  but  defense  purposes. 

Anti-school-aid  forces  also  have  been  bolstered  by 
an  announcement  which  forewarns  that  school  aid  legis¬ 
lation  will  become  deeply  imbedded  in  the  racial  issue. 
Said  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
k  People,  at  an  NEA  conference  on  federal  aid  last  month: 
'  “We  will  fight  any  bill  that  grants  aid  to  segregated 
school  systems.” 

Save  one  TV  channel  In  each  area  for  non¬ 
commercial,  educational  television,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Eiducational  Television  is  urging  at  current  Federal 
Communications  Commission  hearings  in  Washington. 
Education  witnesses  must  not  only  prove  the  need  for 
educational  television,  but  must  substantiate  their  claims 
!  that  schools  and  colleges  will  make  use  of  the  channels 
requested. 

At  present,  the  107  television  stations  in  operation  fill 
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about  one-fifth  of  the  very-high-frequency  range.  While 
there  are  enough  commercial  broadcasters  clamoring  to 
enter  the  TV  field  to  make  use  of  all  remaining  lanes, 
few  educational  institutions  would  be  able  to  finance  TV 
stations  immediately.  But  they  think  that  they  can  later 
on.  Hence  the  committee  is  asking  that  one  VHF  channel 
in  each  metropolitan  or  educational  center  be  set  aside 
for  eventual  educational  stations,  and  that  schools  be 
allotted  20%  of  UHF  channeb  when  the  ultra-high-fre¬ 
quency  spectrum  is  opened  for  use.  For  the  New  York 
City  and  Los  Angeles  areas — where  all  VHF  channels 
already  are  filled — the  committee  recommends  a  special 
arrangement.  For  instance,  it  suggests,  commercial  sta¬ 
tions  could  be  required  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of 
time  each  day  to  educational  programs. 

The  joint  committee  represents  these  seven  national 
groups:  Amer.  Council  on  Education,  Assn,  for  Education 
by  Radio,  Assn,  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  &  Universities, 
Nat.  Assn,  of  Educational  Broadcasters,  Nat.  Assn,  of 
State  Universities,  Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  Nat.  Education  Assn.  General  counsel  for  the 
group  is  Gen.  Telford  Taylor,  chief  prosecutor  at  the 
Nuernberg  trials  and  former  general  counsel  for  the  FCC. 

Point  Four  chief  is  an  educator.  Dr.  Henry 
Garland  Bennett,  president  of  Oklahoma  A  &  M  at  Still¬ 
water.  Dr.  Bennett  took  over  his  new  post  December  1. 
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Favorite  for  national  science  post  is  former 
U.  of  North  Carolina  President  Frank  Graham,  recently 
defeated  in  North  Carolina  for  election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Reported  to  be  in  line  for  the  directorship  of  the  newly 
created  Nat,  Science  Foundation,  Dr.  Graham  first  will 
have  to  be  recommended  by  the  Nat.  Science  Board,  then 
officially  appointed  by  the  President. 

New  military  manpower  legislation  will  be 
introduced  as  soon  as  the  82nd  Congress  convenes  in 
January.  Although  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  subcom¬ 
mittee  currently  is  at  work  revising  Universal  Military 
Training  and  draft  bills,  it  will  not  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  lame-duck  session,  but  will  wait  until  the 
new  Congress  meets,  it  is  reported. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Defense  Department  is  working 
out  its  own  proposal  for  mobilization  of  3  to  4  million 
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men.  Final  plan  probably  will  advise  deferment  of  some 
.students,  but  not  so  many  as  recently  proposed  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  advisory  committee  of  educators  (see  “Basis  of  Student 
Deferments,"  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Oct.  20). 

of  Moxi«‘an  HludonlH  in  the 

Tolleson,  Ariz.,  public  schools  must  be  ended,  according 
to  a  federal  district  judge,  who  last  month  called  the  prac¬ 
tice  discriminatory,  and  implied  that  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  civil  rights.  Whether  or  not  the  ruling  will 
apply  to  all  school  districts  in  the  state  which  provide 
separate  schools  or  classes  for  Spanish-American  children 
is  not  known. 

•Arizona  voters,  incidentally,  recently  upheld  segrega¬ 
tion  in  schools.  In  last  month’s  general  election  Arizonans 
turned  down  an  anti-segregation  law. 

Drive  for  stricter  child  labor  laws  will  be 
started  by  the  Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee  at  this  week’s 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  &  Youth.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  goal:  enactment  of  legislation  in  every  state  to 
bar  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  during 
school  hours. 

At  present,  only  20  states  have  the  recommended  stat¬ 
ute,  and  while  there  is  national  legislation  (effective  this 
year),  it  applies  only  to  those  jobs  contributing  to  the 
production  or  marketing  of  goods  and  commodities 
which  are  shipped  across  state  lines. 

Probe  of  Georgia  school  policies  may  be 

undertaken  by  the  Southern  Assn,  of  Secondary  Schools 
&  Colleges,  ^ing  considered  by  the  association’s  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  the  investigation  would  look  into  charges 
of  “political  interference”  with  the  state  school  system, 
as  said  to  be  evidenced  by  the  recent  Bring  of  all  12  super¬ 
visors  (field  men)  in  the  State  Dept,  of  Education. 
Should  the  association  spring  into  action,  it  might  result 
in  denial  of  Southern  Assn,  accreditation  to  all  Georgia 
high  schools. 

In  abolishing  supervisory  field  jobs,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (appointed  by  the  governor)  claimed  “econ¬ 
omy”  as  its  motive.  But  others  feel  that  the  board  pri¬ 
marily  desired  to  wrest  power  from  State  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction  M.  D.  Collins,  who  has  not  been  seeing  eye- 
to-eye  with  Gov.  Talmadge  on  education  policies.  Unlike 
the  board,  Collins  holds  an  elective  office. 

Regional  education  in  tbe  Far  West  will  be 
established  by  the  1952  academic  year,  it  was  reported 
last  month  at  a  conference  of  Western  governors  in  Den¬ 
ver.  Approved  by  the  governors  unanimously,  a  regional 
education  compact  will  be  presented  to  legislatures  of 
11  Western  states,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  for  ratification  at 
their  next  sessions. 

The  conference,  incidentally,  was  notable  for  its  prog¬ 
ress  in  bringing  regional  collaboration  in  other  areas, 
as  well  as  professional  education.  Governors  of  10  states 
agreed  on  a  plan  for  a  Western  Regional  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  which  will  supervise  arrangements  for  interstate 
care  of  mentally  defective  juvenile  delinquents,  while 
governors  of  four  states  (Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wy¬ 
oming)  completed  plans  for  pooling  state  resources  for 
the  education  and  training  of  deaf  and  blind  persons. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Military  Training  Versus  National  Service,”  Alonzo  G.  Grace. 
School  Review,  Nov.  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (The 
chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  Education  at  the  U.  of  Chicago  finds 
Universal  Military  Training  in  keeping  with  democratic  principles, 
but  the  Universal  Training  Program — recently  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  as  Senate  Bill  4062 — does  not  limit  training  to  tnilitar>' 
training,  hence  could  endanger  the  American  way  of  life,  he 
cautions.) 

School  Law,  Madaline  Kinter  Remmlein.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  (Case  material,  statutory  material 
and  the  author  s  con^ment  on  school  law  as  it  concerns  classroom 
teachers  and  pupil  personnel.) 


Administration 


1951  American  Education  Award  will  goto 
Pres.  Harold  E.  Stassen  of  the  LT.  of  Pennsylvania.  Given 
annually  by  the  Associated  Exhibitors  of  the  Nat.  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn,  in  recognition  of  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  education,  the  award  will  be  formally  presented 
at  the  convention  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Admin-  I 
istrators.  in  Atlantic  City,  February  21. 

Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 

NEA  and  AASA  will  have  four  new  members  starting 
January  1.  They  are  Arthur  H.  Compton,  chancellor  of 
Washington  U.,  St.  Louis;  L.  D.  Haskew,  dean  of  the  4 
College  of  Education,  U.  of  Texas;  Alice  Latta.  history  I 
teacher  and  girls’  adviser,  Coeur  d’  Alene  (Ida.)  high  | 
school;  and  Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  state  superin-  * 
tendent  of  public  instruction  in  Washington. 

As  a  neiv  service  for  administrators  in 

Illinois,  the  U.  of  Illinois  Library  and  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  are  jointly  establishing  a  library  of  educational 
administrative  materials  in  use  in  the  state.  The  collec¬ 
tion  will  include  samples  of  annual  reports,  administrative 
codes,  building  campaign  materials,  contract  forms,  re-  a 
port  cards,  staff  bulletins,  community  newsletters,  ac-  ^ 
counting  forms,  teachers’  handbooks,  and  other  adminis-  ■ 
trative  materials  published  and  used  by  schools. 

ritizcns’  school  conference  In  Texas  this  > 
fall  was  the  first  Texas-wide  gathering  of  laymen  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  state  education 
agency  on  school  policies.  Report  of  the  meeting,  due 
soon,  should  encourage  school  boards  in  Texas  and  else¬ 
where  to  establish  local  citizens’  advisory  groups  for 
schools,  according  to  the  Texas  School  Boards  Assn. 

New  head  of  NEA  defense  commission  is  % 

Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  State  / 
College,  Institute,  W.  Va.  As  chairman  of  the  Nat.  Com-  | 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  Through  Educa-  I 
tion,  he  succeeds  Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  U.  of  Maryland.  | 

Most  recent  investigation  of  the  group,  incidentally,  ft 
has  been  an  inquiry  into  summary  dismissal  of  two  ■ 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Twin  Falls,  Ida.  Stresses  the  ■ 
commission’s  report:  “In  a  democracy,  every  basic  right  I 
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has  a  related  responsibility.  In  the  state  that  does  not 
have  a  teacher  tenure  law,  a  school  board  has  the  right 
to  hire  and  fire  teachers;  but  it  likewise  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  conduct  its  business  by  fair,  reasonable,  open  and 
above-board,  dignified  methods  that  are  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life.” 

Political  speeches  are  permitted  in  about 
half  of  the  publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  country,  according  to  a  survey  recently  made  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  State  U.  of  Iowa.  Of  413 
tax-supported  schools  which  responded  in  the  poll,  49^j 
reported  that  political  speeches  could  be  made  on  cam¬ 
puses;  Sl^t  authorized  formation  of  student  political 
organizations;  35 9^  allowed  candidates  and  parties  to 
rent  campus  facilities  for  political  speeches  and  programs. 

CLRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  for  .American  Youth.  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secomlary  School 
Principals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  IT.,  H  ash.  6,  1).  C.  bip.  .?,)c.  (.4 
summary  of  the  program  set  forth  in  Education  for  All  American 
Youth.  The  condensed  version  is  designed  particularly  for  study 
by  civic  groups.) 

"Our  Free-Lance  Schools,"  L.  A.  Williams.  School  &  Society, 
iVor.  11, 1950.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Independent  schools 
are  all  too  independent,  the  author  believes.  Private  schools— 
church,  church-affiliated,  non-sectarian,  those  operated  for  profit — 
would  be  better  off,  he  maintains,  if  they  would  get  together  in 
an  association  which  could  speak  for  all  of  them.) 

.\(lniinistrative  Operational  Patterns,  .Alfred  H.  Skogsberg.  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  93p.  $2.10. 


Professional  Relations 


Shadou's  east  by  Koeial  Seeiirify  over  state 
teacher  retirement  systems  have  not  entirely  vanished — 
even  though  recent  legislation  expanding  federal  old  age 
and  survivors’  insurance  does  prohibit  a  state  with  a 
teacher  retirement  plan  from  applying  for  Social  Security 
coverage  of  teachers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act,  the 
NEA  points  out,  which  prevents  a  state  from  repealing 
its  teacher-retirement  legislation,  then  polling  teachers 
on  whether  or  not  they  want  Social  Security  and  subse¬ 
quently  entering  into  a  Social  Security  compact  with  the 
federal  government.  (Had  there  been  such  a  clause,  it 
probably  would  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
courts,  I  Already  movements  to  revoke  public  employe 
retirement  laws  are  afoot  in  several  states,  the  NEA  warns. 

Pay  scalp  tied  to  cost  of  living  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Teachers  Organi¬ 
zations  in  New  York  City.  Now  being  studied  by  the 
60-odd  teacher  groups  which  are  represented  on  the 
committee,  the  plan  would  set  up  a  flexible  salary  sched¬ 
ule  providing  for  a  S400  advance  in  salaries  for  each 
five-point  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  index  above  the  1949 
level.  The  proposal,  which  is  in  keeping  with  a  trend 
started  by  labor  unions  last  year  to  link  wages  to  the 
rise  or  fall  in  living  costs,  would  up  all  New  York  City 
teaching  salaries  $1,200  annually  at  present. 

In  Chicago,  demands  for  raises  in  teaching  pay  are 
being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  will 


hold  hearings  this  month  on  the  1951  budget.  Sought 
by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Teachers:  increases  ranging 
from  28  to  48%. 

Last  month  the  Denver  Board  of  Education  announced 
average  salary  increases  of  $150  annually  for  all  teachers. 
But  one  teacher  group  had  asked  a  flat  $200  raise, 
another  a  $3(K)  annual  increase. 

Keeping  posted  on  advance  in  science  is 

an  almost  impossible  job  for  teachers,  according  to  the 
New  England  School  Science  Council,  It  therefore  pro¬ 
poses  that  science  teachers  pay  particular  attention  to 
scientific  and  technological  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  their  own  communities,  using  “local  environment”  as 
the  criterion  for  determining  what  types  of  scientific 
progress  should  be  studied  carefully.  To  aid  teachers  in 
the  “local”  approach,  the  council  is  urging  (and  some¬ 
times  sponsoring)  visits  to  local  industries,  when  teachers 
spend  an  entire  day  examining  plant  operations. 

The  New  England  School  Science  Council  is  a  three- 
year-old  group,  now  headed  by  Prof.  Robt.  Ulich  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  This  fall  it 
started  publication  of  Science  Education  News,  a  monthly 
paper  for  science  teachers,  and  for  several  years  has 
instigated  school  science  fairs  in  the  New  England  states. 

Conferences  on  professional  problems  will 
be  conducted  in  seven  cities  this  month  and  next  by 
the  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  &  Professional 
Standards,  NEA.  Invitation,  regional  affairs,  the  meetings 
will  take  up  accreditation  of  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions,  progress  in  certification,  maintenance  of  profession¬ 
al  salaries,  emergency  certification,  improvement  in  teach¬ 
er  education.  First  conference  will  be  held  December  15 
and  16  in  Boston;  others  follow  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Cincinnati,  Phoenix,  Spokane,  Omaha,  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Tailor-Made  Curriculum"  Richard  G.  Browne.  Illinois  State 
Normal  U.  Bulletin,  Sept.  1950.  Normal,  111.  (A  proposal  for  re¬ 
vising  non-professional  course  requirements  so  that  unusually 
competent  students  may  have  more  time  for  advanced  electives.) 
“Democracy  and  a  .Merit-List  System  for  Teacher  Promotions," 
Dale  H.  Perkins.  School  &  Society,  Nov.  18,  1950.  15  Amsterdam 
■Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Discussion  of  advantages  in  the  use  of  a  merit 
system  for  promotions.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Modern  methods  of  teaching  spelling  seem¬ 
ingly  result  in  fewer  errors  whenever  children  write  words 
in  context,  according  to  an  experiment  conducted  last 
year  in  the  Silverside  School  of  Delaware’s  Mt.  Pleasant 
School  District. 

Before  taking  theorists’  advice  and  instituting  a  “func¬ 
tional”  spelling  program,  Silverside  School  first  made  a 
four-month  test  to  find  out  whether  functional  methods 
worked.  Each  classroom  was  divided  into  two  spelling 
groups,  matched  according  to  I.Q.  and  reading  level,  and 
while  one  group  continued  to  receive  spelling  instruction 
in  the  traditional  way,  the  other  was  taught  spelling 
through  an  “experience”  approach.  For  instance,  words 
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presented  for  study  were  those  commonly  found  mis¬ 
spelled  in  pupils’  written  work,  and  each  was  introduced 
with  discussion  of  its  visual  appearance,  its  composition, 
its  pronunciation,  enunciation  and  meaning.  Various 
tests,  given  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  four- 
month  period,  indicated  that  the  groups  taught  by  tra¬ 
ditional  methods  showed  superior  ability  only  when  spell¬ 
ing  words  in  a  list,  but  that  pupils  in  “functional”  groups 
excelled  when  their  spelling  was  checked  in  dictated  para¬ 
graphs,  assigned  reports  and  creative  writing. 

Now  that  the  new  method  is  being  used  in  all  classes. 
Silverside  School  should  turn  out  better  spellers.  Princi¬ 
pal  Jack  G,  Rockwell  comments  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Delaware  School  journal. 

Am  a  citizenship  training  device,  a  seventh- 
grade  teacher  in  Mt.  Hebron  school,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
recently  presented  study  of  laws  with  this  unusual  ap¬ 
proach:  students  listed  those  school  rules  which  they  dis¬ 
liked,  talked  with  persons  responsible  for  making  them 
to  discover  why  they  had  been  put  into  effect  and  whether 
or  not  they  could  be  removed.  It  led  to  consideration  of 
another  question:  “If  I  don’t  approve  of  a  law,  what  can  I 
do  about  it?” 

Value  of  humonork  is  doubtful,  according 
to  an  experiment  conducted  at  John  Adams  high  school 
in  New  York  City,  and  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  High 
Points,  curriculum  journal  published  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  Dividing  American  history, 
economics  and  government  classes  into  groups  which 
received  homework  assignments  and  groups  which  did 
no  homework,  the  school  found  that  home  study,  appar¬ 
ently,  had  little  effect  on  final  grades.  (For  a  conflicting 
report,  see  “Attitudes  Totiard  Homework,”  PARENT-TEACHER.) 

With  ^^fundamentals”  aforethought,  two 

California  teachers  recently  have  developed  a  card  game 
for  students  whose  principal  needs  in  arithmetic  can  be 
met  only  by  drill  and  more  drill.  Each  “Arith-O-Card” 
(as  the  game  is  called)  carries  a  notation  such  as  “3  x  6,” 
“8  x  9,”  or  “7  X  8.”  and  playing  is  similar  to  rummy,  in 
that  tricks  are  made  by  matching  cards.  But  instead  of 
collecting  cards  of  a  kind,  players  collect  cards  of  equal 
value,  unwittingly  receiving  practice  in  multiplication, 
addition,  subtraction  or  division,  depending  upon  what 
type  of  deck  they  are  using. 

Co-inventors  of  the  game  are  Joyce  Stallfort  Williamson 
and  David  P2dmquist,  of  the  Pasadena  schools. 

Benefits  of  study  abroad  for  foreign  language 
students  have  been  checked  by  Colgate  U.  Last  month 
it  announced  that  undergraduates  who  had  spent  the 
past  summer  studying  in  France,  Germany  and  Spain  had 
acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  country 
visited  equivalent  to  that  obtained  during  two  college 
terms.  The  average  student,  it  reported,  had  gained  32 
in  comprehension,  22%  in  fluency,  16%  in  grammar  and 
13%  in  pronunciation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Marks  and  Promotions,  NEA  Research  Die.  &  Dept,  of 
Classroom  Teachers.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.fF.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 


24p.  15c.  (Issues  involved  in  the  use  of  report  cards  and  in 
promotion  practices.) 

Helping  Young  Children  to  Learn  Independently.  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.,  110  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn.  25c.  (Report  on  a  study  of  the  types  of  playthings 
most  valuable  for  children.) 

Candy  for  Breakfast,  Gwen  Leys.  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  F. 
251  p.  $2.75.  (A  novel  about  modern  education.  As  its  title  sug¬ 
gests,  it  lambastes  progressive  theories.) 

“The  Relationship  of  Latin  to  Achievement  in  German,”  Margarete 
Reckling  Altenhein.  School  &  Society,  Nov.  18,  1950.  15  Amster¬ 
dam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Report  of  an  investigation  at  Hunter  College.) 


Tackling  of  contro\'ersial  issues  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  good  teaching  of  citixenship,  declared  teachers 
last  month  at  the  convention  of  the  Nat.  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies.  “If  young  people  are  to  behave  intelli¬ 
gently  in  controversial  situations,  schools  must  give  them 
an  abundance  of  opportunities  to  practice  this  type  of 
behavior,”  emphasized  the  council’s  Committee  on  Aca¬ 
demic  Freedom.  And  students,  it  added,  should  have 
“freedom  to  learn.”  This  means,  the  committee  explained, 
that  schools  should  permit  students  (1)  to  discuss  and 
study  significant  issues  of  a  social,  economic  or  political 
nature  (2)  to  have  access  to  any  publications  or  state¬ 
ments  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  issue  (3)  to  discuss  and 
study  all  sides  of  an  issue  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
prejudice  (4)  to  reach  and  express  an  opinion  that  may 
he  different  from  that  of  other  members  of  the  class  and 
from  that  of  the  teacher. 

Cited  by  council  leaders  as  having  an  outstanding 
social  studies  program:  the  Minneapolis  school  system, 
host  at  the  convention  (see  below). 

Scant  study  of  Latin  America  appears  in  the 
usual  public  school  curriculum,  the  Curriculum  Service 
Bureau  for  International  Studies,  in  New  York  City,  r^ 
ported  last  month.  Its  criticisms:  (1)  history  classes 
consider  Latin  America  only  incidentally,  as  a  phase  of 
United  States  imperialism  (2)  geography  classes  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  backward  area,  worth  notice  only  for  its 
coffee,  sugar,  quinine  or  mahogany  (3)  Spanish  classes 
are  concerned  with  literature,  history  and  culture  of 
Spain — although  there  are  four  times  as  many  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  in  the  Americas  as  in  Spain  itself. 

Spearheading  curriculum  development  in 

the  Minneapolis  schools  are  three  permanent  commissions 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  important 
issues  constantly  before  all  teachers.  Known  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Democracy,  Commission  on  World  Under¬ 
standing  and  Commission  on  Conservation,  the  three 
groups  are  made  up  of  professional  staff  members  from 
all  levels  of  the  school  system.  Meeting  regularly  (usually 
for  a  half  day  once  a  month)  each  group  plans  in-service 
training  in  its  respective  area,  provides  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  special  materials  for  students 
and  teachers.  In  addition,  each  beads  up  all-school  proj¬ 
ects.  For  instance,  the  World  Understanding  Commis¬ 
sion  plans  activities  for  United  Nations  Day;  the  De- 
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niocracy  group  sponsors  demonstrations  to  emphasize 
desirable  practices  in  the  area  of  pupil-teacher  planning: 
the  Conservation  group  conducts  seed-collecting  and  tree- 
planting  projects. 

Comments  the  November  21  Minneapolis  School  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  commissions’  work:  ‘it  might  be  said  that 
social  issues,  and  in  no  small  sense  international  prob¬ 
lems,  are  the  core  of  the  curriculum  in  this  city.” 

Textbooks  on  county  government  will  be 
available  for  high  school  students  in  Nebraska  next  year, 
according  to  Chief  Justice  Robt.  G.  Simmons  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Supreme  Court,  and  a  leading  proponent  of  the 
idea  that  the  county  is  the  most  important  governmental 
unit — but  the  most  neglected. 

Demand  in  Nebraska  for  a  civics  text  on  counties  has 
been  built  by  “Cornhusker  Boys  &  Girls  County  Govern¬ 
ment  Day”  which,  like  State  Government  Day  there  and 
elsewhere,  calls  for  high  school  students  assuming  offices 
and  taking  over  the  reins  of  government  for  one  day. 
Started  four  years  ago  in  Nebraska  at  Chief  Justice  Sim¬ 
mons’  suggestion.  County  Government  Day  has  been  taken 
over  as  a  national  project  by  the  American  Legion  and 
its  introduction  in  other  states  is  a  common  occurrence. 

Arillinictic  is  b<H.‘oming  ^'mathematics’’ 

in  the  New  York  City  elementary  schools,  according  to 
a  new  course  of  study  in  mathematics  recently  adopted 
for  all  grades  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth. 

Mathematics,  rather  than  arithmetic,  is  the  proper  title 
for  the  course,  it  is  explained,  for  the  instruction  is  not 
confined  to  positive,  real  numbers  and  computation,  but 
also  covers  judgments,  estimations,  relationships  and 
concepts  of  distance,  shape,  size,  speed,  temperature,  time 
and  weight. 

The  new  program  will  go  into  effect  gradually.  Already 
introduced  in  kindergartens,  first  and  second  grades,  it 
will  be  added  to  the  third  in  1951,  to  the  fourth  in  1952, 
etc.  In  the  meantime  teachers  of  elementary  school  mathe¬ 
matics  will  receive  special  training  in  how  the  work  should 
be  presented. 

Top  ten  "Freedom”  Awards  for  outstanding 
programs  which  teach  basic  concepts  of  the  American 
way  of  life  have  been  made  by  Freedoms  Foundation  to 
these  schools  and  school  systems:  Colton  Union  high 
school,  Colton,  Calif.;  East  Nashville  junior  high  school, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Elementary  School  51,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
Jordan  Vocational  high  school,  Columbus,  Ga.;  Lynwood 
high  school,  Lynwood,  Calif.;  public  and  parochial  high 
schools  of  Greater  Cincinnati;  Russell  School  District, 
Hayward,  Calif.;  Principia  Upper  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Vale  high  school,  Vale,  S.  Dak.;  West  Lafayette  junior 
high  school.  West  Lafayette,  Ind.  A  leaflet  now  in  prep¬ 
aration  will  report  features  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
programs,  one  of  which,  incidentally,  is  the  Cincinnati 
series  of  “junior  town  meetings”  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
May  20,  1949). 

This  was  the  first  year  Freedoms  Foundation  (whose 
headquarters  are  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.)  has  made  citations 
to  schools  for  exception^  “freedom”  projects,  although 
for  many  years  it  has  been  giving  awards  for  sermons, 
radio  programs,  magazine  articles,  etc.,  which  beet  high¬ 
light  ideals  of  freedom.  Accepted  coolly  by  schools  at 


first,  the  contest  (which  consists  of  sending  reports  on 
citizenship  programs  and  sample  materials)  suddenly 
caught  on,  and  now  has  been  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
test,  Tournaments  and  Awards  Committee  of  the  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals  Assn.  As  in  other  Freedoms 
Foundation  contests,  judging  of  school  programs  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  panel  of  state  supreme  court  justices  and 
heads  of  patriotic  societies  and  civic  organizations. 

Afechanlcs  of  voting  machines  are  to  become 
part  of  high  school  civics  education  in  Chicago,  the  Board 
of  Education  announced  last  month.  After  high  school 
students  receive  the  instruction,  similar  training  will  be 
provided  for  the  general  public.  Many  Chicagoans  were 
reported  to  have  lost  their  votes  in  the  past  election  be¬ 
cause  of  their  failure  to  pull  the  right  lever  when  using 
voting  machines. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Sex  Education  as  Human  Relations:  A  Guidebook  on  Content 
and  Methods  for  School  Authorities  and  Teachers,  Lester  A. 
Kirkendall.  I  nor  Pub.  Co.,  207  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  351  p.  $4S0. 
(For  study  of  faculties  desiring  to  introduce  sex  education  into 
the  curriculum.) 

Better  Living  Through  Wise  Use  of  Resources,  Halene  Hatcher. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  IF ash.  25,  D.  C.  76p.  25c.  (Suggestions 
for  the  teaching  of  conservation.) 

“Basic  Goals  for  a  Small  High  School — Theory  and  Practice,” 
Albert  1.  Oliver.  School  Review,  Nov.  1950.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  ( Comparison  of  desirability  ratings  of  teaching  prac¬ 
tices  given  by  prominent  educators  with  those  given  by  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  of  small  schools.) 

“(Fe  Are  Teaching  the  Three  R’s,”  Helen  K.  Mackintosh.  NEA 
Jour.,  Nov.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  ( Pointers  on 
how  to  explain  to  school  critics  that  the  “fundamentals"  continue 
to  be  taught  although  traditional  methods  are  no  longer  used.) 
“Family  Life  Education^’  Payton  Kennedy.  Texas  Outlook,  Nov. 
1950.  122  E.  6th  St.,  Austin.  ( Report  of  a  non-credit  family-living 
course  in  San  Antonio.) 

Orientation  and  English  Instruction  for  Students  from  Other 
Lands,  Margaret  L.  Emmons.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  52p.  20c.  (For  a  number  of  years,  Wilson  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  maintained  an  orientation  center  for 
foreign  students,  which  is  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  This  bulletin  contains  information  about  the 
center's  curriculum.) 


Guidance 

New  auxiliary  8er\’ice»  division  of  the  New 

York  State  Dept,  of  Education  will  coordinate  testing, 
counseling  and  health  services  for  pupils.  The  unit,  to 
be  known  as  the  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services, 
later  will  be  expanded  to  integrate  psychological  and 
psychiatric  services. 

State-wide  "college  night”  was  conducted  in 
Dover,  Del.,  last  month,  when  representatives  from  more 
than  a  hundred  colleges  and  universities  gathered  to 
discuss  college  entrance  problems  with  high  school  seniors 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  meeting,  attended  by 
parents,  high  school  counselors  and  teachers  as  well,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Dover  high  school,  the  Delaware  Gui- 
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dance  and  Personnel  Assn,  and  the  Child  Development  and 
Guidance  Division  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction. 

To  acquaint  vocational  counselors  with 
some  of  the  most  important  types  of  jobs  in  the  St.  Louis 
area,  the  city’s  Social  Planning  Council  periodically  spon¬ 
sors  a  six-day  training  program  in  which  school  counsel¬ 
ors  visit  various  businesses,  industries,  and  labor  unions. 
The  Missouri  Dept,  of  Education  accepts  the  training  in 
lieu  of  work-experience  for  counselor  certification. 


Religion 


^iharp  critic'iMni  of  »ex  educalion  in  public 
schools  was  voiced  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  last  month 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  annual  meeting  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  In  a  report  entitled  '"The  Child:  Citizen  of  Two 
Worlds.”  the  bishops  said:  “We  protest  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  against  the  introduction  of  sex  instruction 
into  the  schools.  To  be  of  benefit,  such  instruction  must 
be  far  broader  than  the  imparting  of  information,  and 
must  be  given  individually.  It  can  be  fully  and  properly 
appreciated  only  within  a  religious  and  moral  context.” 


1956  deadline,  the  student  board  pointed  out.  gives  local  I 
chapters  time  to  seek  revision  of  national  rules.  At  pres-  I 
ent,  seven  of  Columbia  College’s  16  fraternities  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  restrictive  membership  regulations. 

Ob8<*rvatiun  <»f  aiiotlior  now  ^'day^^  was 

proposed  last  month  by  the  Social  Committee  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly.  All  groups,  the  committee  urged, 
should  think  of  December  10th  as  “Human  Rights  Day,” 
and  plan  fitting  programs.  On  December  10,  1948,  the 
UN  General  Assembly  proclaimed  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  as  a  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
nations.  A 

Incentive  for  future  journalistM  is  being 
provided  in  southern  California  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer.  For  the  second  year,  the  newspaper  is  featuring  a 
special  section  of  sports  activities  in  187  high  schools, 
as  written  and  edited  by  high  school  students.  To  the  stu¬ 
dent  writing  the  best  story  during  the  year  goes  a  $2,000 
scholarship  and  a  part-time  job  as  Examiner  copy  boy. 


Physical  Education  and  iMealth 


Cl  HKE\T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

PerNpectives  on  a  Troubled  Decade:  Science.  Fhilosopliy,  and 
Religion.  Lyman  Bryson,  Louis  Finkelslein  &  R.  M.  Marlrer, 
editors.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  90 Ip.  $  >.30. 
( Papers  presented  at  Columbia  V.'s  lOth  Conference  on  Science, 
Philosophy  &  Religion.) 

"How  Can  Spiritual  Values  Be  Included  in  the  School  Program 
Gabriel  R.  Mason.  High  Points.  Sept.  1930.  1 10  Li  i  ingston  St.. 
Brooklyn.  (Illustrations  of  ways  in  which  teaching  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  can  be  worked  in  with  English,  science  and  social 
studies  courses.) 


Student  Activities 


I'ARE  book  program  for  children  was 

launched  last  month  at  the  urging  of  the  Amer.  Library 
Assn.,  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers,  Childhood 
Education  Assn,  and  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Under  the 
project,  book  gifts  will  be  sent  only  to  children’s  insti¬ 
tutions  (libraries,  orphanages,  schools,  children’s  homes) 
or  teacher-training  institutions,  will  not  be  directed  to 
individuals.  But  as  in  other  CARE  programs,  donors 
may  designate  the  country  in  which  the  gift  is  to  be  made, 
or  specify  a  particular  institution  or  type  of  institution. 
A  folder  containing  further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Children’s  Book  Fund,  CARE.  20  Broad  St., 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Ban  on  discriminatory  membersliip  rules 

among  social  organizations  at  Columbia  College  has  been 
proposed  by  the  institution’s  Board  of  Student  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Last  month  it  recommended  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations 
that  October  1,  1956,  be  set  as  a  deadline  for  the  removal 
of  all  written  clauses  in  fraternity  constitutions  which 
restrict  membership  to  certain  races  or  religions.  The 


.Spectacular  nutrition  exbibit  to  be  installed 
at  the  Museum  of  Science  &  Industry  in  Chicago  will  be 
an  elaborate  set-up  showing  how  people  can  be  healthier  jL 
and  can  live  longer  if  they  eat  properly.  Depicting  the  m 
story  of  “Food  for  Life,”  it  will  explain  through  pictures,  |P 
dioramas  and  actual  demonstrations  how  people  get  food  ' 
directly  from  the  soil,  how  they  get  it  indirectly  from 
animals,  how  foods  are  processed,  how  menus  should  be 
planned,  how  meals  should  be  cooked  and  served. 

But  its  most  sensational  feature  will  be  a  demonstration 
nursery,  in  which  five  babies  will  live  24  hours  a  day 
under  “ideal”  conditions.  Each  baby  will  have  its  own 
quarters  and  a  special  nurse  to  attend  it  constantly.  Dur¬ 
ing  museum  hours,  nurses  also  will  keep  up  a  running  g 
commentary  for  the  benefit  of  museum  visitors  on  why  * 
a  certain  formula  was  chosen,  why  other  items  have  been 
added  to  the  baby’s  diet,  and  on  proper  baby  care. 

Although  the  entire  exhibit  is  to  be  sponsored  by  Swift 
&  Co.,  the  nursery  section  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  and  the  babies 
(all  of  whom  will  be  foundlings)  will  be  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  care  of  a  staff  of  nurses  and  pediatricians. 


Audio"\ isual 


Uomand  for  tape  roeordings  from  schools  ^ 
throughout  the  country  indicates  that  a  national  service  i 
to  record  educational  radio  programs  on  tape  is  needed, 
according  to  Richard  C.  Brower,  head  of  the  Minnesota 
“Tapes  for  Teaching”  project.  His  suggestion:  the  radio  j| 
section  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  should  “tape”  B 
recordings  of  the  best  educational  radio  programs  and  W 
send  master  tapes  to  all  state  departments  of  education;  ■ 
then  each  state  education  agency  should  set  up  a  similar  ^ 
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state  service  for  local  schools.  Minnesota's  experience, 
he  reports,  shows  that  it  would  he  impossible  for  one 
agency  to  fill  all  requests  directly. 

Sponsored  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Education  and  a  tape 
producer,  the  Minnesota  "taping”  project  will  continue 
to  supply  tape  recordings  to  Minnesota  schools,  and  in 
addition,  has  volunteered  to  send  master  recordings  of 
its  700  programs  to  a  central  school  agency  in  each  state. 

Funds  for  the  **FRE€'  lSer\'iee  Bulletin’* 

have  run  out,  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports.  Hence  the 
monthly  newsletter,  which  contains  information  of  school 
radio  stations,  programs,  and  materials  available  from 
the  committee,  may  not  be  continued.  In  the  past,  the 
publication  has  been  subsidized  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Broadcasters,  which  has  found  it  necessary  to  curtail 
expenses. 

Film  prices  reflect  rising  costs,  the  current 
issue  of  See  &  Hear  points  out.  Among  announced  in¬ 
creases:  Young  American  Films  base  price  will  be  upped 
from  S40  to  S45  January  1;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  will  eliminate  all  discounts  on  16mm  sound  motion 
pictures,  effective  December  15;  after  January  15,  Coro¬ 
net  will  raise  films  produced  during  the  past  five  years  to 
S50  per  reel  for  black  and  white  prints,  and  to  SlOO  per 
reel  for  color  prints. 

Televising  of  educational  films  for  informal 
adult  study  is  being  tried  out  by  the  Film  Council  of 
America  and  the  Des  Moines  Film  Council.  Scheduled 
by  Iowa  State  College’s  WOI  (the  only  non-commercial, 
educational  TV  station  in  operation),  the  program  series 
is  designed  to  stimulate  formation  of  film  discussion 
groups  and  to  prove  the  suitability  of  educational  movies 
for  Tv  audiences. 

As  now  planned,  a  typical  program  will  open  with  a 
view  of  a  moderator  explaining  a  topic  of  public  con¬ 
cern.  and  with  introduction  of  an  adult  discussion  group 
assembled  to  view’  an  educational  film.  As  members  turn 
their  attention  to  the  film  coming  in  via  television,  the 
program  will  switch  to  presentation  of  the  film.  After¬ 
wards,  TV  cameras  again  will  pick  up  the  discussion 
group  as  members  comment  on  the  topic  presented. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Long  Beach  Broadcasts  Teen-Age  Book  Chats,”  Ima  Venable. 
Library  Jour.,  Nov.  15,  1950.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  19.  (Report 
of  a  transcribed  program,  featuring  discussion  of  school  library- 
books.  presented  on  the  Long  Beach  school  radio  station  by  pupils 
of  Jefferson  junior  high  school.) 

Annotated  List  of  Phonograph  Records — Kindergarten  to  Grade  9. 
Warren  S.  Freeman.  Children's  Reading  Sertice,  106  Beekman 
St,  N.Y.  7.  33p.  10c. 

“Schools  Can  Make  Their  Own  Sound  Slides  and  Filmstrips,” 
B.  I.  Griffith.  Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago 
U.  (Suggestions  for  school-made  sound  slides  and  strips.) 
“Teaching  Teachers  Audio-Visually,"  Margaret  W.  Hudson.  Edii- 
latinnal  Screen,  Nov.  1950.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  I.  (  4  summer 
uorkshop  in  audio-visual  techniques  conducted  by  the  Richmond, 
'  a.,  public  schools  was  built  around  teacher-education  films  which 
showed  audio-visual  teaching  procedures.  The  article  summarizes 
the  training  program.) 


Adult  Education 


Work-related  night  school  program  at 

Hughes  high  school,  Cincinnati,  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  its  type  in  the  country.  All  students  enrolled  in  the 
program  (which  covers  business  and  sales  fields)  must 
be  in  work  related  to  the  course  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
rolled,  and  to  receive  credit,  they  must  progress  satisfac¬ 
torily  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job.  A  counselor- 
coordinator  is  assigned  each  student  to  keep  in  touch  with 
his  employer. 

4'ooperaliun  of  trade  aNSoeiations  in  pro¬ 
viding  lecturers,  advisory  committees  and  materials  for 
the  nation’s  evening  colleges  is  partially  responsible  for 
the  growth  and  increasing  importance  of  evening  schools 
throughout  the  country,  according  to  Dr.  Robt.  A.  Love, 
of  the  City  College  of  New  York. 

At  a  convention  of  the  Assn,  of  University  Evening 
Colleges  in  Denver  last  month.  Dr.  Love  reported  that  of 
72  member  colleges,  41  are  offering  business  courses 
sponsored  by  trade  groups,  while  trade  associations  are 
providing  scholarships  at  16  of  the  colleges,  lectures  in 
44.  and  advisory  committees  for  31. 


Parent-Teacher 


Unusual  use  of  job  interest  inventories 

in  helping  parents  understand  their  children  is  reported 
by  David  S.  Brody,  director  of  the  University  Counsel¬ 
ing  Center,  Montana  State  U.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  School 
&  Society. 

Not  long  ago  in  Corvallis,  Mont.,  he  relates,  the  PTA 
was  discussing  preference  inventories  and  their  value 
when  a  number  of  members  admitted  that  they  had  only 
sketchy  ideas  as  to  what  their  children’s  interests  really 
were.  Consequently,  parents  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  next  vocational  preference  test.  However,  instead 
of  answering  each  item  in  accordance  with  their  own 
preferences,  parents  tried  to  guess  their  children’s  an¬ 
swers.  Later,  comparison  of  the  parents’  and  pupils’ 
answer  sheets  revealed  how  clear  a  perception  each  par¬ 
ent  had  of  his  child’s  interests. 

Parents  reacted  quickly  to  sales  talk  last 

month,  bringing  a  fast  switch  in  promotion  plans  of  the 
Amer.  Television  Dealers  &  Manufacturers.  Stunned 
when  brought  to  task  for  not  furnishing  their  homes  with 
TV  sets  so  that  their  children  would  not  feel  socially 
ostracized,  parents — individually  and  through  organized 
groups — let  fly  a  barrage  of  protests  that  immediately 
changed  Telev'ision’s  tune.  They  also  touched  off  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  advertising  campaign  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Said  the  Family  Service  Assn,  of  America  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  meeting  in  New  York  City:  “It  is  unmitigated 
nonsense  to  assert  that  television  is  indispensable  to  fam¬ 
ily  morale  and  social  acceptance  .  .  .”  Commented  the 
United  Parents  Assn,  in  New  York  City:  “If  television 
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is  so  essential  to  the  child’s  spiritual  development  .  .  . 
the  nation  should  provide  a  subsidized  television  program 
for  children.”  Added  another  parent  group:  .  .  no 

doubt  each  family  should  own  a  fishtail  Cadillac  so  that 
children  will  not  feel  deprived.”  Stormed  Tide,  news 
magazine  in  the  advertising  field:  .  .  the  worst  case 
of  poor  taste  that  advertising  has  had  in  years.” 

Consequently,  an  FTC  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  statements  in  the  offending  advertisement  is  under 
way,  and  more  recent  television  ads  stress  positive  joys 
of  TV  ownership,  rather  than  the  sorrows  of  children 
who  have  no  television  at  home.  The  old  negative  angle: 
“  ‘It  is  practically  impossible  for  boys  and  girls  to  hold 
their  own  with  friends  and  schoolmates  unless  television 
is  available  to  them’  —  Angelo  Patri.”  The  new  joyful 
(and  wary)  approach:  “Children  in  TV  homes  are  more 
alert,  better  informed,  often  get  high  marks  in  school.” 

But  whether  television  is  helpful  or  harmful  to  school- 
work  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  debate. 
Last  month  Crosley  Broadcasting  Co.  announced  that  it 
had  given  $2,500  to  Xavier  U.,  Cincinnati,  to  make  an 
official  investigation  of  the  question. 

Attitudes  toward  homework  among  students, 
parents  and  teachers  in  Pittsburgh  indicate  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  frequent  complaint  that  present-day  home- 
life  and  home  study  assignments  do  not  mix. 

Because  such  objections  had  grown  more  common,  the 
Division  of  Curriculum  Study  &  Research  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  public  school  system  recently  made  a  survey,  found 
that  75%  of  elementary  and  high  school  students.  85% 
of  parents,  and  90%  of  high  school  teachers  believed 
that  homework  had  an  important  place  in  the  home,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  success  in  school.  Dislike  for  home¬ 
work,  students  said,  resulted  from  week-end  assignments, 
overload  on  one  day,  and  from  the  purpose  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  not  being  made  clear. 

Reporting  the  poll  and  announcing  that  homework 
would  stay,  Pittsburgh  Superintendent  Earl  A.  Dimmick 
called  on  teachers  to  make  home  study  as  pleasant  and 
profitable  as  possible,  to  keep  chief  purposes  of  home¬ 
work  constantly  before  pupils. 

Building  and  Equipment 


A  bookeart  is  a  boon  when  classwork  calls  for 
wide  use  of  reference  materials,  but  when  overcrowded 
conditions  make  stationary  classroom  libraries  imprac¬ 
tical  and  school  library  facilities  unavailable  to  many 
students,  according  to  James  J.  Hogan,  a  teacher  of  the 
Terry ville  (Conn.)  high  school.  In  Terry ville,  he  reports, 
a  number  of  teachers  supply  their  classes  with  reference 
books  through  the  use  of  student-built  bookcases-on- 
wheels,  large  enough  to  carry  about  50  books,  but  small 
enough  to  be  maneuvered  easily  through  school  corridors. 
Books  in  the  collection  (chosen  by  the  teacher  from  those 
available  in  the  school  or  public  library)  usually  are 
checked  out  by  the  student  librarian  of  the  class. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  for  Better  School  Building*.  State  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Lansing,  Mich,  14lp.  $1. 
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New  Classroom  3iaterial 


Driver  Testing  Equipment  .  .  .  announced  by  the 
Amer.  Automobile  Assn,  last  month,  is  reported  to 
permit  testing  of  five  important  characteristics  re¬ 
lated  to  driving  in  less  than  10  minutes.  Called  the 
“Driver  Evaluator,”  it  consists  of  two  units — (11  a 
table-top  cabinet  equipped  for  field  of  vision,  color 
vision,  distance  judgment  and  visual  acuity  tests, 
and  (2)  a  floor  unit  with  accelerator,  brake  and 
clutch  pedals,  for  use  in  testing  reaction  time.  For 
full  details,  contact  local  AAA  clubs,  or  the  .\.\A 
n.itional  headquarters,  at  Pennsylvania  Ave.  &  17th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Government  Films  on  the  Korean  War  .  .  .  may 
be  purchased  through  Castle  Films,  I  WS  Park  Ave., 
New  York  29,  N.  Y.  Available:  Our  Stand  in  Korea 
(historical  background  of  the  war).  Battle  for  Time 
(daily  record  from  July  10  to  August  8),  and  The 
First  Forty  Days. 

Story  of  Enriched  Flour  .  .  .  and  its  nutritional 
value  is  told  in  free  classroom  aids  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Wheat  Flour  Institute,  309  W.  Jack- 
son,  Chicago,  Ill.  .\mong  them:  (1)  “Eat  to  Live,” 
a  booklet  (2)  two  classroom  charts  (3)  a  revised 
course  outline  on  family  food  and  money  manage¬ 
ment  (4)  information  on  how  to  conduct  a  rat 
feeding  experiment. 

New  Transcriptions  .  .  .  released  this  month  for 
loan  by  the  Script  &  Transcription  Exchange  of  the 
U.  S.  Ofiice  of  Education,  include  a  series  of  14 
symphonic  music  programs  recorded  by  orchestras  in 
Marshall  Plan  countries.  The  project  vvas  under¬ 
taken  in  cooperation  with  the  EC.\  to  foster  the  idea 
that  “there  is  no  boundary  in  the  world  of  good 
music.” 

For  a  long-playing  record  of  Voices  of  Freedom — 
featuring  actual  voices  of  Bryan.  Taft,  Edison.  Peary. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  Amelia  Earhart,  Will 
Rogers,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Truman — write 
the  Educational  Services.  1702  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  Price  of  the  recording  is  I5.9.S. 

How  Federal  Reserve  System  Cushions  Economy 
...  is  explained  in  a  new  sound  film  announced  last 
month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  It  is 
recommended  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
classes  in  history,  economics  and  civics. 

Filmstrips  from  ’’Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  .  .  .  the 
movie  starring  Jose  Ferrer,  will  be  made  available 
to  schools  without  cost.  For  the  strip  and  accompany¬ 
ing  guide,  write  Stanley  Kramer  Productions,  Inc.. 
729  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

First  Text  in  a  New  Anthology  Series  .  .  .  will  be 
released  by  Scott,  Foresman  the  first  of  the  year. 
Good  Times  Through  Literature  (Book  I)  is  destined 
for  ninth  grades;  the  next  release  in  the  series, 
Exploring  Life  Through  Literature,  for  10th  grades. 
For  both,  the  publisher  has  prepared  “Think-It- 
Through”  workbooks,  designed  to  give  students  aid 
in  interpreting  what  they  are  reading. 
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